





THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 
Presentation to Mr. Frank Daruine [F.], of Toronto, at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 21st June, 1915. 
ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., President. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—We are met together to-night to present the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. Frank Darling. Unfortunately, owing to circumstances over which we have not vet got quite 


complete control, Mr. Darling is not able to come from Canada to receive this Medal in person ; but 
| { 


Sir George Perley, the High Commissioner for Canada, has very kindly consented to represent him 
and will read the modest and appreciative message which Mr. Darling has cabled to us. 

[ have been at many of the meetings when the Gold Medal has been presented, and I remember 
that on these occasions the President’s Address was always brief and served merely to introduce the 
Gold Medallist, who is naturally the hero of the evening. I must, therefore, curb my well-known 
inclination to indulge in long speeches and addresses. I will not, then, weary vou with the history of 
the Gold Medal, or give vou a list of the distinguished men to whom it has been awarded, although a 
perusal of the list is in itself an inspiration, and, taking almost any name at hazard, it would not be 
difficult to give an account of one of the many art movements of modern times with which that name 
has been especially connected, but I can say, without fear of contradiction, that its bestowal is looked 
upon as the highest architectural honour that this country has it in its power to confer. 

The Council of the Royal Institute examines very carefully the claims of the eminent men whose 
position would seem to entitle them to this distinction, and having made their selection they submit 
the name they propose to His Majesty for approval. 

The first Medal was presented in 1848 to Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell, and the recipient last vear 
was Monsieur Jean Louis Pascal. On this list will be found the names of distinguished men of many 
countries ; but there is one thing that is new in connection with the presentation to-night, and that is, 
that for the first time in its history the Gold Medal is presented, by the unanimous vote of the Council 
and members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the approval of His Majesty, to a 
Canadian architect. I hope that in the future it may be presented to eminent men of the other great 
overseas Dominions and Commoenwealths. 
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Mr. Darling was born in Ontario in 1850 and had his first introduction to architecture in a Canad in 
office. At the age of 20 he came to England and worked under Mr. Street and Sir Arthur Blomtield,. 
He began his career as an architect in Canada in 1875. His works are known to most of us only through 


the medium of drawings and photographs ; some of us have had the privilege of seeing the actual! 





















































CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, MONTREAL, 


buildings ; I regret that Iam not of the number. I have many times been tempted to visit Canada, 
but there has been between me and the sea a life-long antagonism. I have fought often, but have 
always been vanquished, and I have finally decided to accept defeat and not trust myself to its 
treacherous keeping. 

On the walls are hung photographs of many of Mr. Darling’s works. The following list will give 


vou some idea of the amount of work which has passed through his hands : — 
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Toronto.—General Hospital, Canadian Pacific Railway Building, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Buildings for Toronto University, Bank of Nova Seotia Office, Dominion Bank Office, Union Bank 
Office, Standard Bank Office, many private houses. 


WINNIPEG.—General Post Office, Grain Exchange, Union Bank, Nova Scotia Bank, Imperial Bank. 
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BANKING ROOM, DOMINION BANK HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. 


Monrreat.—Sun Life Office. 

He has also built an office for the Canadian Bank of Commerce in almost every important city 
in Canada. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is, I think, a peculiarly happy coincidence that we are here doing 
honour to a great Canadian artist, one of the leaders in the arts of peace, while his gallant fellow- 
countrymen on the battlefields of Europe are showing their magnificent qualities im the arts of war. 
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We are only allowed climpses how and then of the noble deeds performed by all the spler 
troops of the Empire, but it seemed as if the history of the gallant stand of the Canadians on 1 
memorable day not many weeks ago, could not be held in the iron grip of the Censor, 
had to be told. 

You will, | hope, forgive me for talking about war rather than about architecture, but, try a 
will. this War is so vast and so dominating, that it is impossible to speak on any subject without refer 
toit. It is, too, a war in which we are all so nearly concerned. The marvellous response to the call 
arms is the most wonderful and inspiring page in the history of the Empire. We have had our volunt: 
before in hundreds and thousands, but never in thousands and millions. Now we have the best of 1 
whole manhood of the Empire, men of the Mother Country, of Canada, Australia, New Zealar 








CONVOCATION HALL, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


The Indian Empire has sent men, and Indian princes have offered their services and contributed in 


countless other ways. South Africa, although engaged in fighting for the unity of the Empire in her 


own country, is yet anxious to find more men to help. Every rank, every trade and profession are 
represented. It is an amazing spectacle, but we are too near to it to realive fully its magnitude. 
Need we, with all this evidence before us of courage and manliness, have any fear as to the future 
of our great Empire? Will not the memory of great deeds bravely performed bind us together and 
make us more and more determined to fight for the freedom of all peoples to develop what is best in 


them, m their own way, freed from the perpetual menace of a nation whose aim is the domination ot 
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throwing aside all thoughts of material prospects to fight shoulder to shoulder for liberty and freedoi. 
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the world, the destruction of the gentler side of human life, and the substitution, by force, of a 
lesolating materialism ? 

Sir George Perley, in presenting this Medal to you as representing Mr. Frank Darling, will you, 
when the time comes for handing it to him, express to him our admiration for his work and our keen 
interest in the great Dominion which counts him as one of her distinguished sons ; and will vou also 
tell him that in honouring him with this distinetion we are also honoured by the addition of his name 


fo oul roll. 


Sin GEORGE PERLEY, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner in London for the Dominion of Canada, 
having accepted the Medal on behalf of Mr. Darling, said: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it 
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BANK OF MONTREAL, TORONTO, 


isa great pleasure and honour for me as well to receive this evening the Royal Gold Medal which, on 
the recommendation of vour Institute, has been given by his Gracious Majesty the King to my friend 
Mr. Frank Darling, through whom an honour has come to the whole Dominion of Canada. I wish to 
read to you a cablegram which has come from Mr. Darling, because he has found it impossible to be 
here himself. Iregret exceedingly that he could not be here, for I know you would like him when vou 
saw him, and [am sure that he would be more than delighted to be able to receive this distinguished 
honour into his own hands. 
The cable which has come is as follows :— 
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CABLEGRAM FROM MR. FRANK DARLING. 
fh June 1945. 
To the President and Couneil of the Roy iu Institute of British Architects,— 

(GGENTLEMEN,—I was more than surprised when your Secretary's letter arrived informing me that 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. had nominated me for the Royal Gold Medal for 1915. The bestowal of 
such a signal honour, unlooked for and totally unexpected, leaves me at a loss to express adequately 
my thanks and appreciation of the compliment paid me, and, through me, to the profession of which 
[ am a member and to the country of which I am proud to be a citizen. 

[ am a Canadian born and bred, and an Imperialist from the bottom of my heart. I welcome 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, WATERLOO, ONTARIO. 


everything that tends to bring more closely together the Mother Country and the great Dominions 
beyond the Seas, and can think of nothing better caleulated to help bring about in its own way sucha 
desirable result than this gracious action on the part of the Royal Institute of British Architects. That 
a body of such eminence should have singled out Canada as the first of the Overseas Dominions to 
receive the Gold Medal will. I know, be valued by the Architects of this country as a very great honour 
paid to a profession not hitherto overburdened with public recognition, though striving manfully to 


uphold, often against very adverse conditions, the standing and dignity of the profession. 


As to myself, you value, I fear, too highly whatever I may have done in this direction. As for 


my architectural work, surrounded as you are by the masterpieces of our art, [ have to thank you very 


cordially for the kind and lenient eyes with which you have looked upon it. You do me, gentlemen, 


far too much honour. 
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| wish very much [ could have seen my way clear to have gone across and received the Medal in 
person. In not doing so I trust you will acquit me of any discourtesy, but, as you all know only too 
well, things are not normal and the world is out of gear, and I tind it quite impossible to manage it. 
Avain [have to thank you for your kindness in electing me as a lellow of the Institute, an honour 
J deeply appreciate and highly value. To be a member of the Institute is a distinction I have long 
Yours very faithfully, 

FRANK DARLING. 


coveted. 


Mr. President (continued Sir George Perley), I wish to say that Mr. Darling has not been in 
robust health for several vears, and I think his absence to-night is really largely due to that reason. 





PRIVATE HOUSE, TORONTO, 


You, Sir, have told us of the achievements of Mr. Frank Darling, and the photographs on the 
valls show conclusively the good work he has done. As representing him, it is not for me to 
peak of his life and of his work, but | may be permitted to say at this time that he has been 
wown for years throughout Canada as one of our most eminent architects, and [ believe him 
‘0 be well worthy of the great honour which you have bestowed upon him. I notice in the 
py which has been given to me of your Rules and Regulations that the Royal Gold Medal 
‘conferred annually on some distinguished architect who has designed or executed a building 
thigh merit. Now, Sir, this applies properly to Mr. Darling; and I would go further and say 
flat some of his work has been very brilliant. Ottawa is the seat of the Canadian Government. 
nl our Houses of Parliament are situated there. Across the Ottawa river is the manufacturing 
tyvot Hull. It has for a long time been the wish of many of us living in Ottawa to have a well- 


msilered plan to work to, as years go on; and by arrangement with the Councils of these 
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two cities the Dominion Government appointed, two years ago, a small Commission to prepare « plan 
of these cities and their surroundings, which we hope will be found worthy of the Capital of the great 
Dominion of Canada. This plan will be used in improving and beautifving the city as it grows, and 
will prevent the difficulties which arise in every city where there is no such plan. Two years igo, at 
the request of the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, I undertook to arrange for this Commission ; and 
it was my privilege at that time to offer a place on this very small Commission to Mr. Frank Darling, 
of Toronto, as representing the profession of architecture. I mention this, Sir, merely to show that 
vour opinion of Mr. Frank Darling’s ability is shared by those of us at home who know hin: best, 
This, Sir, as vou have said, is the first time that this signal honour has gone to any of the Overseas 
Dominions—and I say advisedly that it is a signal honour to be received from such an Institute as 
this, the oldest and most influential of any association of architects in the world. We Canadians 
appreciate this kindly recognition of the art of architecture in our Overseas Dominions. It is a com- 
pliment to the profession, and is a compliment to the Dominion of Canada—in fact, to the whole of 
Greater Britain, of which Canada is proud to be a part. In conclusion, I can only say that vou have 
chosen a proper person to receive youl Gold Medal, because | know that he has always worthily 
upheld the dignity of your profession. | receive this Gold Medal on his behalf with much pleasure, and 
[ shall transmit it to him with the kind words with which you closed your address, Mr. President ; 
and, on his behalf, I can only add that we appreciate exceedingly your kindly recognition. 

Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Past President, Royal Gold Medallist 1913 : Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honour of proposing a vote of thanks to Sir George Perley, who 
has been so good as to come here to-night. We should have liked to have met our old friend Mr. 
Darling, and renewed our acquaintance with a very genial and humorous personality. I only learned 
from our President to-night, for the first time, that Mr. Darling was a pupil of that well-know architect, 
Mr. George Edmund Street, and of that excellent man, my unele, Sir Arthur Blomfield. The cireun- 
stances of Mr. Darling’s absence has this advantage, that Sir George Perley was able to say several 
things about him which Mr. Darling could not have said for himself. And, also, we have the honow 
of seeing Sir George Perley present with us to-night, and of making in some degree acquaintance with 
him. I need not say anything about the personal qualities of Sir George, for they are well known: 
his energy, his ability, his force of character—qualities that have brought him to the distinguished 
position which he now occupies. I also gather from what Sir George has just said that he has himself 
taken a very active part in the promotion of the art in which we are most interested. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, while we weleome Sir George here to-night for himself, we also weleome him as th 
representative of that great Dominion across the seas. All of us in the Old Country have recognised 
for many years the extraordinary capacity and force of character, the ability, the quickness to sei 
the essential point, shown by the Canadian people; the amazing progress they have made in all 
directions ; their courage, their intelligence, their readiness to learn where their own experience Wes 
wanting. And we have an xample of these qualities in the facet to which Sir George referred, this 
matter of the town planning of Ottawa, and the great competition for the new Parliament House. 
There the Canadian Government showed that, as in everything they do, they are searching for big 
ideals ; they did not limit themselves to any local considerations ; they threw it open. Of course 
know there are great opportunities in front of Canada in the development of architecture, and we al! 
here shall watch it with the keenest sympathy. But I must say I feel with our President. to-night 
Wi 


1 


citizens of the British Empire are all of us face to face with the gravest peril that we have ever bee! 


that at this moment, with sterner issues in front of us, the Arts recede into the background. 


exposed to in the history Ot our race. | need not dwell on our losses and our sufferings, and the great 
losses and the greater sufferings that we have yet to contemplate ; they are known to us all. But 
this terrible time there is one great thing we have done : we have learned to know ourselves, and W 


have learned to know each other. J think that in the whole history of the British Empire there has 
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been nothing finer than the response of the children to the needs of the Mother Country. I feel, Sir, 
so much in sympathy with what you said, that I am afraid I shall be using some of your terms, but 
[ hope you will excuse me. I think there is nothing finer than the rally of Canada, of Australia, and 
of New Zealand, of South Africa, of India, and every quarter of the globe which flies the Union Jack ; 
and there is no more imperishable exploit in this war than the stand of the Canadians at Neuve 
Chapelle, and the landing of the Australians and New Zealanders at Gallipoli. hese are things that 
hind people together for eternity. We may, when peace returns, have our little misunderstandings : 
when things go easily, relations often quarrel ; but we shall never forget that we all stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the crisis of our fortunes. There is one particular thing which has occurred to me in regard 
to Canada: that if the majority of the population of that great Dominion are our own immediate 
kinsmen, the other part of them descend directly from our splendid Ally, the heroic and unconquerable 
French. This Gold Medal that has been presented by his Majesty the King on the recommendation of 
this Institute is not only a mark of our recognition of the admirable quality of Mr. Frank Darling's 
work ; it is also a symbol of the unity of the British Empire. Mr. Frank Darling, as the President 
pointed out, is the first of our architects from across the seas who has received this Gold Medal ; I feel 
very confident that he will not be the last. I have very great pleasure in proposing a unanimous vote 
of thanks to Sir George Perley for coming here to-night, for representing Mr. Frank Darling, and also 
for representing our kinsmen across the seas, now dearer to us than ever. 

THe Hon. WILLIAM PHILIP SCHREINER, C.M.G., High Commissioner in London for South 
Africa, in seconding the vote of thanks, said: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I think, after 
listening to the eloquent and interesting speech which we have just heard from Mr. Blomfield, that 
there is very little for me to say by way of seconding the motion—except, perhaps, to say that those 
are my sentiments. They are so admirably expressed that I might sit down perhaps with saying that. 
But I think my friend Sir George Perley deserves from me a special reference as the youngest in London 
of the High Commissioners of Dominions. We are all glad to know Sir George Perley as a colleague. 
We are four of us here, and I would say that an aspect of the present critical time—and I think I may 
speak for all of us—is that we are brought very much more closely together. That is something which 
may be of interest even to you in this country. There are many ways in which we help each other, 
and many ways in which we can help each other. We can, in sympathy towards each other and 
towards the needs of our respective Dominions, do very much, in our small sphere here, to bring closer 
together the bonds which unite the Empire, bonds which I am convinced the War, contrary to the 
ill-formed opinion to the contrary, will only strengthen and draw more really tight, because of the 
trouble and adversity through which, in our respective spheres, we are all passsing. | share very much 
in those expressions which have been uttered relative to the grand performances of the Canadian forces 
and the Australian and New Zealand forces on this side of the water. It is very natural that we should 
all of us be equally proud of those performances ; and I do feel that the fact that the work of my fellow- 
countrymen in South Africa is not done so much in the eye of day is the only reason why it is not more 
noted than it perhaps deserves to be. It has been a very gallant endurance. We have not, up to date, 
been able to come exactly to close grips with the antagonist in any great measure. The returns of 
casualties alone may seem very small when they are perused in association with that sad but great roll 
of honour of which the people of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia may well be proud. But 
although death has not been so rife, there has been a great deal of darmg and endurance going on in a 
country which, let me remind you, is about as large as Germany in Europe, and a country in which the 
needs of life have to be carried with you almost entirely ; in which the water, small in quantity when 
you come to it, has to be suspected because it 1s probably poisoned ; and in which you have to be 
accustomed to a diet of sand and flies, mixed with bully-beef—when you can get the bully-beef, which 
isonly now and then. I can assure you that our men do not complain of what they are going through, 
and of the many long marches and the many hardships ; they are proud and happy to do their best. 
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What a good many probably do grumble at is, that they cannot get going in another way, in the manne, 
they anticipated. But even that, perhaps, may be satisfied before very long. We do know this. and 
[ have said it on another occasion, that it is not a completed conquest when you have capture: the 
capital of any country ; when you capture that, you may or may not have completed the conquest of 
the country. We have had experiences of that even in South Africa, and it may still be a long road 
to Tipperary, even after you have captured Dublin. I should say we may hope, before long—I should 
put it as within another fortnight—to have news of achievements which will be more actually, to my 
thinking, South African than carrving out the brilliant feat of capturmg Wyndhoek without firing a 
shot. Ido not belittle that achievement, I extol it ; it is the result of good generalship to have secured 
that position, where we anticipated a bigger contest, without having a pitched battle. I do not feel 
inclined to predict, but I should not be surprised if there was something in the nature of a very big scrap 
before long, because there is a large foree of the enemy in that country which is quite unaccounted for, 
[ have only thrown that in because the mover of the resolution has left me so little to say about my 
friend Sir George Perley that [ have had to diverge on to another line, and I am extremely glad to have 
been present on this occasion and to share in the hospitality of vour Institute. It is indeed an honour 
that one of the sons of Greater Britain has this night achieved. I do not think there is a single small 
thought in connection with that: weareas proud of the success of Mr. Frank Darling as if he had heen 
a South African. Weare grateful for it, and I assure you we are grateful in the true sense of the term 
for it has been well said that gratitude is a lively sense of favours tocome. And I may say this, Sir, that 
the art which vou represent in this great country is an art which is eminently necessary in the younger 
countries ; it might even be said it is far more important in the younger countries that there should 
be great attention paid to buildings than in the older country of England, where you have so much 
beauty already established that you architectural artists might almost all emigrate in order to make 
more handsome the buildings where we dwell. But amongst us in every country there are those who 


lift up the lamp and keep it burning. And we have in South Africa—and there are representatives of 


South Africa not far from me—those who deserve in the highest degree the enecomiums which could 
be passed upon the greatest artists in architecture. | associate myself most heartily with the vote of 
thanks to Sir George Perley ; and I hope this presentation of His Majesty's Medal outside the limits of 
the United Kingdom may be the forerunner of similar occasions when, on their merits, men of the 


Kmpire may show themselves nearly, if not quite, as good as those of this great little island. 
Sir GEORGE PERLEY, responding to the vote, which was carried by acclamation : Mr. Presi- 


dent, Ladies. and Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to say how thoroughly I appreciate the way in 
which this vote of thanks has been moved and seconded, and its flattering reception by you. I take it 
as a compliment to the Dominion of Canada, rather than to myself personally, and as such I thank you 
most heartily. [t isa great pleasure to come toa bountiful repast such as we have had this evening, and 


to a meeting of this kind in the midst of this terrible war, to give us a chance to think of some other 


things. Your influential Institute has done a great deal to build up the profession of architecture, and 


to make it one that produces the best results. But I find, on enquiry, that it is dog its duty in othe 
directions. and I am informed that 1.500 architects are with the Colours. To my mind, those figures. 
for a profession of limited numbers, speak volumes. Now, Sir, Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Schreiner spoke 
of the art of architecture in the Dominions. We are doing our best everywhere. It is true we hope. 


before long, to have some splendid new additional Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. For that purpose 
we called for competitive plans last year from the whole of the British Empire. And the Dominion 
Government—of which I am here as a member—under Sir Robert Borden, has the intention, the hope. 
of putting up some new buildings in Ottawa which will be as fine as—I ean hardly say finer than—those 
which we have at present, and which those of you who have visited Canada I am sure have enjoyed 
seeing. | [It is true that in our Dominions oOver-seas we are occupied in developing our great natural 
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resources. and doing our best to make those Dominions into good British countries : that is the work 
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which) we have in hand at present : so that we are not able to give as much time to arts like architecture 
as we hope to do in the future. But I want to say to you, Mr. President, that in our material work of 
prosperity we do not forget altogether other and higher things. We have in Canada—and, I take it, in 
all the other Dominions also—a splendid system of education, schools and colleges of the best. And I 
wish to tell you that, travelling through the Canadian North-West, for instance, in a new country, 
where towns grow up like mushrooms in a night almost, one of the things which struck me most forcibly 
was that the people there think of the education of their children from the very beginning. And in 
those little towns, one of the first buildings of any size that they erect is a schoolhouse. In other words, 
although we are occupied in developing our natural resources, in making a new country and a new 
nation, at the same time we do not forget these other matters, and our children are taught that there 
are greater and higher things than mere money-making. The result of this, Sir, has been shown con- 
clusively in this war, because all the Dominions over-seas have come forward to do their share in fighting 
the common enemy. We are of the British Empire, we are part of it ; we are in this war because the 
British Empire is attacked. We have not come to render assistance to the Mother Country. She needs 
no assistance ; but we want to do our fair share in fighting our own battles. Therefore we are here : 
therefore we are sending our men, the best that we have, to fight the common enemy, for the purpose of 
preserving and handing down to our children the rights, the liberties and the privileges which have 
been handed on to us as the common heritage of all Anglo-Saxon peoples. We realise, Mr. President, 
that these are all at stake. We have no love for German militarism, nor do we propose to come under 
its authority, either now or at any future time. In this struggle, Sir, the two races in Canada, the two 
pioneer races with which the Dominion of Canada is peopled, have joined hands under the Union Jack to 
fight with you ; and we shall keep that fight up, Sir, until the enemy is defeated. All sections of the 
Empire have done well, but I wish to say, with reference to South Africa, that it is true, as Mr. Schreiner 
has said, that their work is not in evidence in the papers as is the work of the soldiers from other parts 
of the Empire ; but they have got the harder battle, I take it ; and I believe that in the history of this 
war the figure of Louis Botha will stand as one of the most heroic of them all. (Cheers.) In conclusion, 
let me say, as Mr. Blomfield has already said, that it is most appropriate that this Medal should go 
over-seas at this particular time. We accept it as another proof that we are all united, and are becoming 
a closer family than anyone would have expected twelve months ago. Out of this terrible war, I take 
it. good will come, for the Kaiser is helping to consolidate the British Empire. (Cheers.) 





The Right Hon. Earl Grey, formerly Gevernor-General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada, who 
had accepted the Council’s invitation to attend the Meeting and receive the Medal on Mr. Darling's 
behalf, was unable to be present, and sent the following letter, addressed to the President :— 

Howick, Lesbury, Northumberland ; 1€th June 1915. 

Dear Sir—lI deeply regret that 1am not well enough to enable me to keep my engagement with 
you on June 21st. I greatly appreciated the honour conferred upon me by the Royal Institute of 
Architects in inviting me to make the presentation to Mr. Darling of the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of architecture which has been awarded to him by the order of His Majesty. 

It was with a feeling of real and peculiar pleasure that I learnt so high a distinction had been won 
by a Canadian, and I had looked forward to being the privileged medium through whom the envied 
recognition of the Sovereign should be bestowed upon a gifted son of Canada, whose achievements have 
won distinetion for the Dominion as well as honour for himself. 

Regretting that I cannot attend at the presentation ceremony on Monday next, I remain, with 
an expression of my high respect for the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Yours very sincerely, 


GREY. 
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JOHN MACVICAR ANDERSON: 
An APPRECIATION. 


In the late J. Macvicar Anderson the Institute has 
lost one of its oldest and staunchest members. Born 
in 1834, elected an Associate in 1864, and Fellow four 
years later, he came on to the Council in 1874, and 
retired after his Presidentship in 1894. 

Of the members on the Council when Macvicar 
Anderson joined Gilbert 
Scott was President; H. Currey, John Gibson and 
G. Vulliamy were Vice-Presidents; and F. P. Cockerell 
Honorary Secretary. In 1881 he was himself elected 
Honorary Secretary, an office he held to the great 
advantage of the Institute until 1889. He made an 
conciliatory, firm, punctual 


none now survive. Sir 


ideal Honorary Secretary 
and accessible, he soon won the re spect and confidence 
of all; during his term of office he reconstructed the 
upper portion of the Institute premises and designed 
the Meeting Room (now a Reading Room) on the 
first floor, one of the pleasantest rooms for the purpose 
imaginable, and for his services he declined to receive 
any remuneration. 

During this time he supported the new Charter 
giving increased power to the Associates ; 
strongly supported Mr. Arthur Cates in his strenuous 
battles for a compulsory examination for the Asso- 


he also 


ciateship, and vigorously opposed suggestions for the 
statutory registration of members of the profession. 
In the controversy of ** Architecture, a Profession or 
an Art” he was fond of saying Architecture is a Pro- 
fession “and an Art,” not * or an Art.’’ He held the 
highest ideals for his Profession and for the Art of 
Architecture, and acted up to them without fear and 
without reproach. 
principle of competition, and considered it lowering 
and degrading to the Art: he was himself invited by 
the Government to submit a design in the limited 
competition for the extension of the South Kensington 
Museum, but declined on principle, though he told 
me at the time he realised that this would probably 
shut him out from similar Government work in the 
future—as in fact I think it did; but having once 
marked out a course for himself as the right one, he 
a most dependable man. 
Nevertheless he acted as Assessor in several important 
competitions. 

On his resignation as Honorary Secretary in 1889 
he became a Vice-President, and paid me the compli- 
ment of nominating me as Honorary Secretary, 
advising me in his kindly, almost fatherly way, to 
accept it, which I did. 

About this time he warmly supported the then 
President, Alfred Waterhouse, in his attempt to 
purchase the galleries of 9 Conduit Street, and nearly 
succeeded, but the scheme was in the end upset by a 
few members who thought the Institute could not 
afford it, and the galleries were let to a firm of auc- 
tioneers and estate agents, a mistake that later on cost 
the Institute many thousands of pounds. The shares 
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in the Architectural Union Company, which he pur- 
chased at the time for the above purpose, he sub- 
sequently presented to the Institute for the promotion 
of architectural education. He always looked forward 
to the time when the Institute and the Architectural] 
Association might be finally housed under one roof, 
but this was not to be. 

In 1891 he was by general consent elected President, 
an office he held for three years with great distinction, 
As was expected of him in this position, he displaved 
all the rare qualities he possessed; he met the numerous 
difficulties the Institute encountered with unwaveriny 
courage and calm, and by his grasp of facts and 
details and his clear arrangement of them he infallibly 
carried the meeting with him. His Addresses were 
fearless and just; he belonged to no party, and per- 
sonalities were unknown to him. Though dignified 
in demeanour, he was naturally a very modest and 
retiring man, and anything in the nature of adver- 
tising he abhorred. He was given to hospitality, and 
entertained freely in his private house in Stratton 
Street ina charming and unostentatious way, gracious- 
ly assisted by Mrs. Anderson and family, and many 
were the distinguished people in other walks of life to 
be met there. 

He was largely consulted by individual members 
of the profession on points of professional honour and 
etiquette, and never failed to hold up a very high 
standard of conduct to all who came to him, a standard 
he fully maintained in his own practice, where he was 
equally trusted by the many clients of high rank 
amongst whom he practised, and by the great banking 
and insurance offices of the City who also largely 
employed him. A list of his buildings, which were 
many and important, has already been published, 
and a critical review of them is not within the purview 
of these few scattered and personal notes, but I may 
be perhaps permitted to say that his buildings were 
all marked by care and refinement, and he deviated 
little from the manner in which he set out, a manne! 
which would certainly have met with more profes- 
sional recognition had it not been overshadowed at 
the time by the strong passions and feelings of the 
Gothic Revivalists of his earlier years. He lived, 
however, to see the principles of design on which he set 
out very generally recognised as sound ones. He was 
the architect of works of such varied character as his 
own church of 8. Columba in Pont Street, Messrs. 
Coutts’ bank, the enlargement of the Junior Carlton 
Club, of Christie’s Auction Room, Powerscourt Castle, 
and the restoration of the Church of S8.-Mary-le-Strand, 
in which he took much interest, and a great many 
others which need not be mentioned here. 

On his retirement as President his portrait was 
painted by Charles Furse, who was not well at the time, 
and required many sittings ; when it was finished Mr. 
Anderson told me he showed it to him, asking his 
opinion of it, and while he was examining it the 
painter exclaimed, ‘* Oh, I see you don’t like it,” and 
taking up his palette knife, scraped it right down s° 
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that 't had to be entirely repainted, a serious tax in 
sittin.s to a busy man, but which he uncomplainingly 
gave. This portrait was oversubscribed for by 
members of the Institute, a somewhat unusual occur- 
rence, and the balance was expended on a piece of 
plate with a suitable inscription and informally pre- 
sented to him at Stratton Street, a little incident that 
yvave him, I think, sincere pleasure. 

After his Presidency he still came to the Institute 
meetings on important occasions, and was ever ready 
to support his successors in that honourable position ; 
he attended Mr. Blomfield’s dinner to the Council 
so lately as last year, when he told me somewhat 
pathetically there was hardly anyone there he knew, 
hut he retained his keen interest in the Institute to the 
end. 

Last vear he quietly celebrated his golden wedding 
with his family in Scotland, and passed away quite 
painlessly after a month’s illness on June 9th last in 
his eighty-first year. He has left behind him a high 
example of integrity and uprightness. After his own 
family his great interests, I think, were his Church, 
of which he was Senior Elder, Architecture and the 
Institute. 

Throughout he wore the white flower of a blameless 
life, and both in mind and character and personal 
appearance he was in every way essentially a gentle- 
man. What more can or need be said ! 

Aston Wess [F.]. 

21st June 1915. 








CHARLES EDWARD MALLOWS. 


* He worked to the very last—just as he would have 
wished.” This excerpt from a letter that now lies 
before me has reference to the painfully sudden death 
of my old friend and fellow-worker, Charles Edward 
Mallows. That it would have been his earnest desire 
to fulfil the common destiny of man whilst his great 
powers of design and draughtsmanship remained un- 
impaired, whilst his perennially youthful enthusiasm 
for a beloved art had suffered no diminution from 
the stress and disappointments incidental to many 
years of architectural work, and, above all, after his 
artistic judgment had become thoroughly matured 
and reliable, those who knew Mallows will readily 
endorse. 

But for these very reasons the death of so great an 
artist is as serious a loss to the world of art as is the 
sad and unexpected passing of a charming and mag- 
netic personality to his intimate friends. 

In the architectural profession Mallows held, and 
held rightly, a very prominent position. To his great 
credit, be it said, the pre-eminence thus attained was 
due less to the fact that he possessed a natural faculty 
or genius for his chosen profession than to his in- 
veterate habits of constant study and hard work. 
And it is a matter of common knowledge in the pro- 
fession that very few prominent living architects have 
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been less favoured by fortune, or have received less 
assistance from extraneous influences exercised on 
their behalf by highly placed friends. 

Articled in 1879 for a term of three years to Mr. F.T. 
Mercer, architect, of Bedford, at the expiration of his 
pupilage Mallows worked from 1882-5 in the offices of 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Messrs. Salamans & Wornum, 
and Messrs. Wallace & Flockhart. He appears to 
have commenced independent practice in 1886, in 
which year, in conjunction with Mr. F. W. Lacey [F.], 
he designed and carried out a considerable amount of 
work at Brentford and other parts of Middlesex, 
including a post office, four wayside inns, and several 
dwelling houses. Prior to the completion of these 
works Mallows was commissioned by The Century 
Magazine to prepare a series of drawings illustrating 
the cathedrals of England and France, and from 
1886-91, six months of each year were devoted to 
travelling and sketching in the two countries. Already 
a prizeman of the Royal Academy, Mallows won in 
1889 the Pugin silver medal and travelling student- 
ship of the R.I.B.A., and the brilliant nature of the 
numerous drawings that resulted from this tour will 
long be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to see them. If my recollection is reliable, 
the series included a remarkably fine pencil drawing 
of the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral and an equally 
well rendered pen-and-ink sketch of the tower and 
spire of Trinity Church, Coventry—one of the well 
known * three tall spires’ of that ancient city. In 
1895 Mallows met with his first success in an important 
competition, when his drawings, prepared in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Quick and Messrs. Brewill and Baily, 
were awarded the first premium in the competition for 
new municipal buildings at Coventry. So far as I 
remember the dominant idea embodied in the success- 
ful design, and very effectively worked out, was that 
the extensive group of new buildings proposed to be 
built should be made to harmonise, architecturally, 
with the adjoining interesting example, dating from 
the fourteenth century, of English municipal enter- 
prise known as St. Mary’s Hall. During his partner- 
ship with Mr. Grocock, of Bedford, the work carried 
out by the firm included the Y.M.C.A. buildings at 
Bedford, and as a result of success in the competition 
for the buildings, new science and art schools at 
Newark-on-Trent. Messrs. Mallows and Grocock 
were also the architects of All Saints Schools and St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bedford, and of some alterations, 
including a new clock tower, to St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury. In addition, plans were prepared for the 
improvement of Dalham Hall, Suffolk, and additions 
carried out at Warwick Castle for the Countess of 
Warwick. 

In 1903 the design submitted by Messrs. Russell, 
Cooper and Davis, and Mallows received the first 
premivm in the competition for the extension of 
the Town Hall at Hull, and two or three years later 
Mallows prepared, in collaboration with Mr. Lacey, an 
exceedingly well planned and able design, of a moun- 
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mental character, for an extensive block of municipal 
buildings, including a large town hall and law courts, 
for the Corporation of Bournemouth. 

Recent domestic work carried out by Mallows was 
of an extensive and varied character, ranging from 
those at Tirley 
to some labourers’ 


large country mansions, such as 
Garth and Tarporley, Cheshire, 
Brickenden, Herts. The architectural 
both large and 
small, are greatly enhanced by the charming treatment 


cottages at 
attractions of many of his houses, 


of the adjoining grounds and gardens, some of which, 
owing to the carefully thought out planning and to 
the care bestowed by the architect upon every detail, 
are masterly examples of the garden-maker’s art. 
Other picturesque examples of domestic architecture 
that owe their being to the facile pencil and creative 
venius of Charles Edward Mallows are to be found in 
various parts of Norfolk, Kent, Sussex, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Cornwall, Cheshire, Somersetshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Bedfordshire. Always keenly in- 
terested in any scheme for adding to the attractive- 
ness of London, a few years ago, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Speaight, Mallows prepared a very interesting 
design for the improvement of St. James's Park and 
the Horse Guards’ Parade, and last vear he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a fine water-colour drawing. 
illustrating a well-considered scheme for the embel- 
lishment of the south side of the Thames by means of a 
stately embankment 

Joining the R.I.B.A. as a Fellow in 1900, Mallows 

I 


became a member O the council a few vears later, and 
he also served for some time on the Prizes and Student- 
That his 

P 


literary gifts were of no mean order is shown by the 


ships Registration and other committees. 


excellent quality of his contributions on architecture, 
vardening, etc.. \rchitectural Review. 
the Architects and Builders’ Journal. and other cognate 
the interest of the 


to the Studio. the 
publications ; literary work being 
usually greatly increased by well-rendered illustra- 
tions drawn by his own hand. 

Owing to the hopelessly inadequate and chaotic 
state of architectural educatio1 I this country some 
of design were not 

in practice for a 
considerable time Indeed It Is almost impossible 


thirtv years ago, Mallows’s powers 
fully developed until he had been 


altogethei late Ink life 
effects of 


tuskin says 


himself 
from the pernicious and soul 
false doctrines inculeated in his vout] 
this—therefore it is so.’ is a 
teaching my friend and I received 
disabilities engendered by this bri 


for any man to free 
destroying 


sample of the illogical 

In the face of 
liant method of 
instruction is it at all remarkable that the artistic 
output of those who had the misfortune to acquire 
their architectural under it should be 
uncertain and restricted ? Had his intense devotion 
to art—his genius—his amazing energy—been rightly 
directed from the very first day he entered an archi- 


education 


tect’s office, who shall say that Mallows would not 
have gained a reputation world-wide and imperish- 
able ? 
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As it is, his premature death is little short of a 
disastrous blow to the younger members otf the 
architectural profession, inasmuch as he had the rare 
sift, as it seemed intuitively, of directing the encrgies 
and talents of those who came under his influence 
into the right channels ; of teaching them to use their 
critical faculties to the avoidance of unprofitable 
labour and architectural pitfalls, and of enabling 
them to discriminate between true art and its counter- 
feit presentment. 

ALFRED W. 8. Cross [F. |. 








REVIEWS. 
CITY PLANNING IN AMERICA. 
Proceedings of the Sivth National Conference on City Planning, 
Toronto, 25-27 May 1914. 80. Boston 1914 
Press, Cambridge, U.S.A 

The first Town Planning Congress ever held in 
Canada was opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
in May last vear. 

Toronto in May 1914 seems now a far cry, but this 
volume recalls one of the most interesting meetings it 
has been one’s pleasure to attend, though differing in 
many ways from the point of view of similar confer- 
ences here. In Canada they say that any town with 
over 500 inhabitants calls itself a ** city,” and nearly 
every city was represented. True it is that the word 
* town planning” is hardly understood in America 
but “ city planning ” implies all that we in England 
mean by town planning, and at the same time some- 
how conveys that subtle sense of city pride which is 
becoming so marked a feature of the modern American 
city. 

Conferences are of most service in consolidating and 
bringing into line the views of those taking part in 
them, but, apart from this side, they have frequently a 
real practical value also. The members of the Toronto 
Conference had mostly travelled long distances and 
came from all parts of Canada and the States, and Mr. 
Olmsted, the Chairman, in referring to the stimulating 
effect of such a conference, told an amusing storv ofa 
friend of his who was removing his family goods and 
livestock to a new establishment at some considerable 
distance, which, amongst other things, necessitated 
packing a number of hens into a removal van. As soon 
as the van started the cackling of the hens made it 
evident that the journey stimulated very considerably 
their powers of debate, but it did not end here, for 
when the door was opened later on, the floor of the van 
was found to be literally paved with eggs. The moral 
was obvious, and the Chairman’s story was greeted 
with rounds of applause. 

After the address of welcome by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Chairman of the 
Conservation Commission of Canada, gave an interest- 
ing résumé of the position city planning has attained. 
In the United States there is not as vet any federal 
or state co-operation in the affairs of city planning. 
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CITY PLANNING IN AMERICA 


The constructive planning has been left to the indi- 
vidual cities, and the same has hitherto been the case 
with Canada. Some four or five years ago, however, 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation was formed 
with a view of conserving the natural products of the 
Dominion, such as minerals and forests, and at the 
same time increasing the productivity of fisheries and 
avricultural lands. The Commission has, however, 
considerably extended its scope by attention to such 
subjects as housing and town planning, and, since the 
Conference, has obtained the valuable services—in 
a consultative capacity—of Mr. Thomas Adams, 
whose services In connection with town planning 
under our own Local Government Board, and as first 
President of the Town Planning Institute, are so well 
known. 

Town planning legislation already exists in the Pro- 
vinces of Ontario (for towns of 50,000 people), Alberta, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, and a draft Town Plan- 
ning Act for the whole Dominion of Canada is already 
in course of preparation. 

CANADIAN CONDITIONS. 

As the Hon. Clifford Sifton well said, there is ih 
Canada to-day perhaps the greatest field in the world 
fora successful combat with the evils which town plan- 
ning and housing are intended to overcome. In almost 
every other country development has reached a stage 
which has resulted in the growth of very large cities 
containing great numbers of people packed together 
under most unhealthy and insanitary conditions. 
These are not necessarily slums, but rather those 
highly congested districts, such as whole areas of New 
York, where, during certain months, life is hardly bear- 
able, and where health and physique steadily deterio- 
rate. 

There has been tremendous development in Cana- 
dian cities in the past few years, and although for the 
moment a halt has been called, it is probably but the 
preliminary to still further expansion in the near 
future. 

Large and costly public buildings and business pre- 
mises have been erected in almost a lavish way, but 
Mr. Sifton says, in a striking passage : 

Alongside this ostentatious, not to say extravagant, expendi- 
ture, there is an increasing mass of poverty and destitution. 
When Canada had a population of only two and a half millions, 
and was admittedly poor and insignificant, there was not 
real want ; no one was hungry, no one was houseless, and 
crime was very rare. Now we see eight millions of people. or 
thereabouts ; we have great railways, we have great accumu- 
lations of wealth, but we are beginning to see slums, congested 
districts, and the ever-widening division between wealth 
and poverty which marks the beginning of the growth of a 
proletariat. 

Compare the United States, which is aggressively 
protectionist, and which is only 140 years old, with 
free trade England, where the conditions are the 
result of the play of social forces that have been going 
on for centuries. Both of them exhibit in almost 
equal degree, allowing for a difference in natural cir- 
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cumstances, the evils of which we complain. It isa 
composite problem and requires a composite answer ; 
but a part, and a most important part, of the answer 
is to be found in a rational adoption of town planning. 

Mr. F. L. Olmsted pointed out that in Canada it 
was possible to deal with the larger problems of city 
planning in a direct, straightforward manner, without 
the legal embarrassments which were met with in the 
United States on account of their written Constitution. 
These legal questions were constantly hampering im- 
portant projects in the States ; in Philadelphia, for 
instance, the proposed application of “ excess con- 
demnation ~ to the laying out of the Fairmount Park- 
way had recently come to grief upon the rock of un- 
constitutionality, pending reference to the higher 
courts. 

WatTeER FRONTs. 

An interesting paper was contributed by Mr. R. 8. 
Gourlay on the subject of the Toronto Harbour and 
Waterfront Improvements, now in course of develop- 
ment at a cost of $17,000,000. 

A waterfront either to the sea or to a river or lake 
is of untold value for any city, and the pity is that so 
many of the finest natural sites the world over have 
been marred in the making. There is hardly a water- 
front anywhere which has not been more or less 
spoiled, and the existing front at Toronto is no excep- 
tion, the larger proportion being still in private owner- 
ship. There is enormous traffic on these vast inland 
seas, and the Toronto Harbour Commissioners have 
set to work to provide an immense harbour 2} miles 
wide and 2} miles long, with boulevard and playground 
facilities for many miles along the lake front, at the 
same time reclaiming something like a thousand acres 
to the east of the town for industrial and commercial 
purposes. 

The present harbour in front of the commercial part 
of the city has no through street from east to west,and 
it is proposed to construct a new thoroughfare 130 feet 
wide connected with 
streets running north for the full length of this area. 
The railways at present occupying the greater part of 
the lake front are, with the full approval of the com- 
panies concerned, to be placed on a viaduct south of 
this new street, thus setting free something like 180 
acres of land in the very heart of the city, which will 
form a very valuable asset for the scheme. On the 
reclaimed land east of the harbour some 30 miles of 
streets and 30 miles of railway sidings are to be 
formed. The necessarv financial arrangements are 
being made by means of forty-vear bonds guaranteed 
by the city. The Harbour Commission consists of five 
members—three of whom are appointed by the city 
and two by the Government. 

A eriticism which might be made of the scheme, 
however, is that it has, like so many dock schemes, 
been treated as a separate unit. The industrial de- 
velopment to the east of the town will undoubtedly 
lead to a very great increase in land values in the 
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adjoining land immediately behind, and no provision 
is, apparently, made either for town planning this area 
or for the betterment to be shared by the town. In 
Kansas City practically the total value of the exten- 
sive park system has been assessed back upon the 
adjoining property, and several speakers suggested 
that this method of special assessment was capable of 
considerable extension with a view to the relief of the 
financial burdens on the city. No power at present 
exists in Canada for absorbing ** unearned increment ” 
of this character, but it is understood that provision 
is being made for this purpose in the draft Act now 
under consideration. 

An even more important point is that architectural 
considerations should enter into every scheme of this 
kind. Too often, both in the colonies and at home, pro- 
posals are brought forward, excellent in their way from 
the engineering and financial aspects—good sound 
business ‘‘ propositions ”’—but entirely lacking in 
architectural conception, and frequently without even 
a thought of architectural control. This financial and 
business aspect of city planning in America was 
strongly brought out in the succeeding Papers. 


LOANS AND FINANCE. 


Mr. Andrew W. Crawford, of Philadelphia, dealt with 
the subject of raising loans by the issue of municipal 
bonds, which in America are customarily for periods of 
thirty years or fifty years. He made an interesting 
suggestion that in the issue of such municipal loan 
stock it should be possible to have a very small sinking 
fund charge to commence with, gradually increasing 
annually with the growth of population. In fifty 
years’ time many of our towns will with normal growth 
have nearly four times their present population, and 
outlying parks, for instance, which with us to-day are 
somewhat of a luxury, will then be indispensable to 
their urban neighbourhoods. The desirability for 
some system of graded sinking-fund charges of this 
kind is specially emphasised in several of the American 
States, where the borrowing powers of many of the 
cities are strictly limited by the State constitutions. 
The limit varies from State to State. In Philadelphia 
the limitation is 7 per cent. on the assessment value, 
but it was stated by Mr. John Nolen in the course of 
the discussion that the municipal borrowing powers 
under the constitution of some States are as low as 
2! per cent. of this amount, and in other States as high 
as 25 per cent. 


RECOUPMENT OF Cost. 


American practice, as laid down by Mr. Crawtord, is 
in favour of the adoption in the case of internal city 
improvements of the system of “* excess condemna- 
tion,’ which is merely the European method of pur- 
chasing an area in excess of that needed for the im- 
provement and selling the surplus land at its enhanced 
value, a principle which, it will be remembered, has 
already been adopted by the London County Council 
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in the Aldwych and Kingsway improvements. In 
undeveloped districts, however, Mr. Crawford ex- 
pressed the opinion that some system of assessment 
for benefits or betterment is the method which should 
be adopted; frequently a combination of the two 
methods will be advantageous, the property imme- 
diately abutting on the improvement being purchased 
outright and resold, and a special assessment made on 
the other properties in the neighbourhood which haye 
been benefited. In the municipal construction of 
tube railways, or rapid transit lines, this principle is 
now being seriously considered. A recent Phila- 
delphia investigation confirmed the experience of New 
York City in this respect, by showing that a newly 
constructed tube railway of this kind so concentrated 
the normal general increase of the entire residential 
areas of the city within its own sphere as to cause an 
actual loss for six years in all the other residential 
areas not served by the railway, despite the erection of 
some 2],000 new houses in these other areas. 

In the case of parks this is even more strongly 
marked. ‘* During the sixteen years following the 
laving out of Central Park in New York the average 
increase in the value of property in the other parts of 
the city was about 100 per cent., while in the districts 
adjoining the new park the increase was approximately 
800 per cent.” Prompt expenditure is in this sense 
often the truest economy. 

Compare, for a moment, the value of property along 
the Thames Embankment with its value before the 
construction of that magnificent water-front—the 
actual cost of construction has been recouped many 
times over, in addition to the magnificent improve- 
ment secured. The improvement of river frontages is 
seizing public imagination in America, but not before 
it was needed. As Mr. Crawford put it: ** If beauty 
pays. how much does ugliness cost ¢ Do we realise how 
dearly we are paying every year for our investment in 
rectangular gridiron schemes of unattractiveness ?” 


MunicipaL BORROWINGS. 


Mr. John Nolen, of Boston, in emphasising the 
necessity for largely increased borrowing powers for 
American municipalities, said that it was preposterous 
that municipalities should be handicapped in carrying 
out large improvements with such a limited capital as 
they were at present allowed, compared with the 
capital for an ordinary commercial undertaking, such 
as a bank or a railway. 

Historically it appears that this hard-and-fast 
limitation is due to the fact that fifty years ago many 
American cities aided the railways financially, and the 
various State Legislatures proceeded to make it almost 
impossible for the cities to engage in enterprises of this 
kind. The control exercised by our own Local Govern- 
ment Board is beneficent, compared with the constitu- 
tional] disabilities of our American 
Canadian cities there is at present no Local Govern- 
ment Board, and no limit has been imposed on 
municipal borrowing, with the result that in some cases 
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CITY 


ther has been a tendency unduly to increase the city 
indebtedness. 

Avainst this point of view of raising capital by in- 
creasing the municipal indebtedness, Mr. E. 8. Good- 
rich, of New York City, cited a case of a municipality 
of about 300,000 inhabitants which had decided to 
spend $1,000,000 a year in improvements. — If fifty- 
year bonds were at once issued to the extent of 
$16,000,000, that sum of a million dollars would all be 
spent in interest and sinking fund, together amounting 
to about 6 per cent. per annum, and all the city would 
receive would be, say, sixteen improvements ; whereas, 
if that same amount of money were spent annually on 
actual improvement work, at the end of the period 
they would have fifty improvements for the same 
expenditure. 

Crty PLANNING COMMISSIONS. 

A report of the year’s progress in city planning was 
presented by the Secretary of the Conference, Mr. 
Flavell Shurtleff, of Boston. The remarkable feature 
was in the increased number and efficiency of the 
official planning commissions which had been insti- 
tuted. In 1907 Hartford, Connecticut, had the only 
official city planning commission in America. In 1913 
there were twenty-two such commissions, and in the 
last twelve months forty more had been added, and 
at least half as many more recommended by the 
various mayors for adoption. 

The Massachusetts Legislature in 1913 passed an 
Act making it compulsory in all cities and towns with 
a population of 10,000 and over to appoint a Town 
Planning Board. Pennsylvania has a similar Act for 
all cities under 100,000 people. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1912, is in the position of a Central Town 
Planning Board, and deserves much of the credit for 
forwarding the city planning movement in that State, 
with the result that there are now thirty Town Planning 
Commissions In that State alone. 

It is curious, however, how much of this effort is 
directed to the idea of forming a “civic centre ’’ where 
all the city’s business can be focussed, and to the open- 
ing out of diagonal streets—such as the Fairmount 
Parkway in Philadelphia—across the rectangular 
pattern of the typical American town—an interesting 
commentary on the defects of the rectangular plan. 
Much useful work has, however, been done in all 
directions ; the various City Planning Boards take into 
consideration not only the subject of new roads, but 
the regulation of tram routes and underground 
railways ; and in the case of New York, the Heights of 
Buildings Commission has secured an amendment to 
the city charter, which gives the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment power to create districts with varying 
restrictions as to height of buildings and percentage 
of open space, and also to create residential districts 
from which industrial buildings will be excluded. 

!n Chicago the Plan Commission has, after strenuous 
eflurt, succeeded in defeating a railway proposal which 
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would have interfered seriously with the eventual 
carrying out of the Burnham plan for Chicago, an ideal 
kept steadily in view by the Commission. 

In Boston the City Planning Commission has 
recently issued a special report dealing with new 
thoroughfares and railway connections across the city 
from north to south. 

The growing powers of these Commissions is exem- 
plified by an ordinance recently passed for the city of 
Cleveland, an extract from which is as follows : 

Hereafter no public building, harbour, bridge, viaduct, 
street fixture or other structure and appurtenance shall be 
located, constructed, erected, removed, relocated or altered 
until and unless such plan, design or location shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the Commission ; and no such 
work when completed shall be accepted by the City until and 
unless it shall have been approved by the Commission. 


PROTECTION OF RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS. 

The police powers in nearly all American cities also 
afford an opportunity of excluding specified industries 
from any particular area * for the promotion of public 
health or for the public welfare,” but these powers 
cannot at present be stretched to include esthetic 
considerations. In 1909 the first effort was made in 
California to exclude industries from certain estab- 
lished residential districts in the city of Los Angeles, 
followed the next year by the city of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Legislation giving powers to municipal authorities 
to prescribe districts exclusively residential was passed 
in 1913 in the State of New York for second-class 
cities, and for all, cities of over 50,000 people in the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. As long 
ago as 1896 a somewhat similar law was passed for 
Nova Scotia. 

A feature of the New York law is the exclusion from 
strictly private residence districts of the huge multiple 
dwellings, such as tenement houses and apartment 
houses and hotels, which are so marked a feature of 
certain districts of New York. The Act is, however, 
not retrospective. In most of the other States the law 
simply permits differentiation between residential and 
industrial districts. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller, of New York, Secretary of the 
National Housing Association, whose knowledge of 
housing conditions in that city is unique, emphasises 
very strongly the necessity for housing and city plan- 
ning to go hand in hand, and for the protection of 
residential districts by restrictions on industrial build- 
ings, &c. The overcrowding in the eastern portion 
of New York is well known ; statistics show that in 
1905 about one-sixth of the entire population of New 
York was living there in ,', of its area, a density of 
over 1,000 people per acre being common. 

The provisions of the draft Town Planning Act for 
the Dominion of Canada afforded an opportunity for 
a very lucid explanation of the English Act by Mr. 
Thomas Adams, followed by an interesting discussion 
on the applicability of the Garden City ideal to Canada 
and the United States. 
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New York are given by Mr. Davies as under. the 
amounts being reduced to English equivalent 


Cost tile 

[ypes of structure for double tracks. of sing k 
Tramway in suburban districts, overhead system £5,000 
city streets, overhead system ... .-» £8,400 
underground subway, New York owe £25200 


= a Washington _... 
Elevated railroad from £25,000 to £35,000 
Railway in open cut er aes nae oes) 
on masonry viaduct ... ace aie --- £66,000 
underground “ subway ” in wide streets £80,400 
es os in narrow city streets £238,000 
Tub railways below water-level ..- £540,000 


It will be seen from these figures that no city can 
afford the expense of running electric railways within 
walking distance of every part of its outlying areas, 
and therefore in conjunction with the railway express 
service there must be run from the outlying stops 
either trams or motor omnibuses for distribution pur- 
poses. 

The tramway or street railway is almost universal in 
American cities, but an interesting discussion took 
place as to the possibility of utilising the motor “bus 
to a greater extent, particularly under the difficult 
conditions of a Canadian winter. In New York there 
are even now only about 100 motor *buses, mainly 
operating along Fifth Avenue, as compared with con- 
siderably over 5,000 in London, operating in all direc- 
London, therefore, has a very considerable 
lead in this respect. 

The general introduction of the motor ’bus would 
inevitably necessitate the improvement of the paving 
of the streets in New York and other cities, which at 
present, owing to the extensive use of street railways 
and overhead railways, are very largely neglected. In 
London one of the great advantages Is the * flexibility” 
not only as to route, but on Sundays and holidays to 
be able to provide additional outlets in new directions. 

The regulation and direction of transit, whether by 
electric railway or by motor “bus, is an integral part of 
city planning, and Mr. Geo. McAneny, the Vice-Mayor 
of New York, laid it down that the city should decide for 
itself where lines shall be laid or routes fixed, and lay 
them out according to its own logical development, 
and not merely for the purpose of earning money upon 
During the last two years rapid 
transit railways, underground or elevated, have been 
built in New York at a cost of £65,000,000, which 
would make a total investment in the city’s electric 
railways of £110,000,000. The city itself is under- 
taking the responsibility for these new lines, and they 
are being planned, not merely as trunk lines through 
the town, but in two or three cases the lines are being 
taken far out into the suburban boroughs to the utmost 
limit of the city, crossing in some spots untouched 
tields. The actual operation of the lines is being 
leased to the electric railway companies, but the lines 
themselves and any required alterations or extensions 
are under the direct control of the city. 

The tendency of transit schemes in the past has 
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heen to increase the congestion of the business centres, 
and especially in such a town as New York, where the 
lower end of Manhattan Island has for many years 
been piled up higher and higher with commercial 
buildings of the skyscraper type. It has been caleu- 
lated that in the case of the Woolworth Building alone 
it would occupy the railway for twenty-two minutes 
to get the whole of its 10,000 tenants away from the 
nearest electric railway station, and still New York 
goes on building skyscrapers. The proper regulation 
of heights of buildings is, however, now within sight, 
and the new tunnels under the Hudson and the East 
River will do much to distribute the growth laterally. 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

So far it will be seen that the financial and engineer- 
ing sides of the problem are largely dominating the 
American mind, though health considerations (parks 
and playgrounds) are also asserting themselves. 

In many American and Colonial towns the play- 
ground is not necessarily attached to the school, as it is 
so often with us in England. The size and distribu- 
tion of playgrounds as apart from parks is, therefore, 
a subject which has been taken up scientifically and 
enthusiastically by American cities, and the Paper by 
Prof. Henry V. Hubbard, of Harvard, was a thought- 
ful contribution to the subject. His conclusions may 
be summarised as follows : 


Little children’s playgrounds shou!d be provided within a 
quarter mile of every house without the necessity of crossing 





* With the disappearance of the clearly defined parish in the English 
sense there isin many American cities a need felt for some local centre to 
serve asa nucleus for social work where all the local activities can be 

mbined; the term ** neighbourhood centre’? expresses this idea. 
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busy streets, though in many cases it is desirable to provide 
a small playground within each block for children under six. 

Playfields have an average effective radius of half a mile, 
‘“* Neighbourhood centres,” * or recreation facilities, half a mile. 

Playing fields should be within a 5 cent tram ride (practi- 
cally equivalent to a penny tram ride). 

The theoretical distances are easy of application in 
a new town, but in a city with such congested areas 
and high land values as New York they are exceed- 
ingly difficult to apply, and a suggestion has even been 
seriously put forward that children’s playgrounds 
might be built five or six stories high with open sides. 
There would seem to be something very wrong with 
our cities though if their future citizens are to get their 
play from some such pitiful expedient in the way of 
roof gardens. 


Such, briefly, is a résumé of the position of city 
planning in America as revealed by the Conference. 
It is instructive to note that not a minute of time was 
spent on the classical tradition, or the medizeval pic- 
turesque city, or the lines of architectural design, which 
have formed so large a part of our own Conferences. 
Aisthetic control was indeed touched upon, but the 
questions that had the foremost place were of loans 
and finance, constitutional and legal difficulties, 
transit facilities, and to some extent the provision of 
parks and playgrounds. It must be remembered, 
however, that members and officials of municipal 
authorities had a large share, and that the architects 
had to confine themselves mainly to the administra- 
tive questions involved in the discussion of these 
matters. 

W. R. Davipee | A.|. 
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View of a Chicago Suburban Street. 
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Thirteenth List. 


Lieu- 


Royal 


HorsFIELD, JOHN 1907], 
tenant, R.N.V.R., ‘‘ Hawke 
Naval Division. Died 


during the operations in the Dardanelles. 


Battalion 


received 


or woul ds 


On War Service 


The following is the Thirteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates. and Students who have enlisted for the 
War. the total to date being 41 Fellows, 292 Associates, 
139 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, 171 Students: 


\s 
Cullen, DLS R.A.M.¢ 
Emerson, Ernest : 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 
Hall. EK. Stanley : 2nd Lieut., 2/5th Bn. Roy. West Surrey Regt 


Heal, A. Victor: 1/1 Suffolk Yeomanry 
Hedley, Geo. E.: Canadian Field Art - 
Humphry, Francis J 
Matthews, H. E.: 5th Bn. Sherwood Fe 
Paterson, Claude Royal Hants Regim 
Thomas, Noél: Royal Engineers 


LICEN 
Barker, F. G.: Pioneer Bn., R.E. (Welsh Regt 
Deacon, W. T.: R.E. (Cheshire 
Livesay, F. H.: Capt. 6th Bn. Di m Light Infantry 


Whitelaw, Chas. E.: Capt. 5th Bn. The Cameronians. 


STUDENTS 
Bruce, J. C. C.: 2nd L t., Northumberland Div. Engineers. 
Maw, Arthur R. : 2nd Lie {10th I Manchester Regt. 
Poley, A. E.: 28th Bn. County of London Regt 


Highlanders. 
Manchester Regt 


Stuart, A. D. : 2nd Lieut.. 10th Seafe 
Taylor, J. KE. C.: 2nd Lieut., 10th Br 
Young, C. J. M.: Royal Engineer 
Young, G. C.: Cadet, R.M.C., Sandhu 


Members will be glad r that Lieut. Dalgliesh [A.}, 
who so miraculously escaped a 1 ound while in « harg¢ 
of an advanced post on the Messir Ridge [see p. 396], but 
was still so badly injured that | had to have his arm 
amputated, is making good re ry that he has left the 
hospital at Boulogne, and was al to visit the Institute a 


few days ago. 

The deepest sympathy is felt with Mr 
of the Borough Engineet Office. Southe 
wife has died at the Victoria Hospital from 
during the Zeppel C1 
26th May. 


Frank Smith [A 
nd-on-Sea, whos 


njuries sustained 


n raid o Southend on the night of the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
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The Royal Gold Medal Night. 

As will be gathered from the speeches printed on the 
opening pages of this issue, last Monday's mecting 
wore something of the air of a patriotic gathering, 
matters of art being relegated for the moment to the 
background. The meeting was a large and, as usual 
on Gold Medal nights, a very representative one— 
representative in a fuller sense than usual. Prior to 
the meeting, the Council had entertained to dinne 
at the Trocadero the official representatives in London 
of various Overseas Dominions of the Empire, in- 
cluding Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G., High Commis- 
sioner for Canada ; the Hon. W. P. Schreiner, C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for South Africa ; and the Hon. T, 
Mackenzie, High Commissioner for New Zealand 
Other were Sir Thomas W. Holderness 
K.C.S.1., Permanent Under Secretary of State at the 
India Office; Mr. Wm. L. Griffith, Permanent Secretary 
to the High Commissioner for Canada: Mr. Donald 
Macmaster, K.C., M.P., and Mr. Joseph G. Colmer, 
C.M.G. Past Gold Medallists present were Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A. [1896], Sir Aston Webb, K.C.Y.O., 
C.B., R.A. [1905], Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., R.A. 
[1910|, Mr. Basil Champneys [1912], and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A. [1913]. The Royal Academy was 
further represented by Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A., 
and Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. All these gentlemen 
came on afterwards to the meeting at Conduit Street. 
The sympathies of the audience were manifestly 
enlisted by the interesting personalities of the 
Canadian and South African speakers, and the many 
patriotic points made in their remarks were entlius:- 
astically applauded. 


guests 


The Architects’ Volunteer Corps. 

The work of the War Service Bureau organised by 
the Architectural Association has proved most 
valuable and effective, and their Recruiting Agency in 
Tufton Street has the recognition of the War Office. 
Between 750 and 800 men have passed through this 
Agency into the Regular Forces, and a considerable 
number have been enabled to join the Army equipped 
with a useful knowledge of drill and military discipline. 
The proved usefulness of the Corps fully justifies an in- 
crease of its numbers, and to this end a new Company 
is being recruited. with headquarters at the Central 
Electric Supply Company’s Generating Station, Lodge 
Road, St. John’s Wood. Besides the Corps’ head- 
quarters in Tufton Street, local headquarters have 
been established at Dulwich College. the Mercers 
School, Holborn, and at the A. A. Sports Ground, 
Elstree. Drill centres are to be arranged for new 
platoons in localities convenient to members. The 
instruction given includes gymnastics, physical drill, 
and bayonet fighting ; squad and company drill ; mus- 
ketry instruction, firing on miniature range ; signal- 
ling and field engineering ; cyclist, scout and ambu- 
lance work. Week-end and other camps are held 
periodically, at which advanced practical training in 


military work is taken, The Field Engineering 
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THE ARCHITECTS VOLUNTEER CORPS 


Section recently erected a bridge 72 feet long in seven 
working hours. It is proposed to hold a camp under 
anvas at the end of July and beginning of August, 
at which combined training with other battalions of 
the Central London Regiment (Volunteers) and other 
corps Will be held. The keenness and efficiency of 
every section of the Architects’ Corps testify to the 
activity and unceasing efforts of its officers, Comman- 
dant Lieut.-Col. Warden, of the Indian Army (retired), 
Sub-Commandants (. Stanley Peach and Major Mon- 
son, Adjutant L. 
eruifs are urgently needed to make up gaps in the 
ranks caused by the passing of men into the Regular 
and Territorial Forces, and to carry on and extend 
the work of recruiting and training men for these 
Enrolment forms may be had on application 
to the Adjutant’s office, LO Conduit Street, W. 


tome Guthrie, and others. Re- 


Forces. 


The National Road Conference and Exhibition, 1915. 

The National Road Conference and Exhibition, 
organised by the County Councils Association, and 
now being held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, were formally opened by the Right Hon. 
Walter Long, M.P., President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, yesterday, the 25th inst., and will close 
on Thursday, Ist July. Conferences are to be held 
on the following subjects : 

28th June.’ The Use of Tar, Pitch, and Bitumen 
in the Construction and Maintenance of Roads, with 
special reference to the subject of Corrugations.” 

29th June.—* Heavy Trafic.” 

30th June.—" The Classification of Roads.” 

Ist July—* The Reconstruction of Roads in 
Belgium.” Paper by M. Henri Vandervin, Engineer- 
in-Chief, Direction des Ponts et Chaussées, Belgium. 

The Exhibition, open from 10 till 7, is largely on the 
lines of that held at the time of the London Inter- 
national Road Congress of 1913. The County Coun- 
cils Association issue a cordial invitation to members 
of the Institute to take part in the Conferences and 
to visit the Exhibition. 

The R.I.B.A. will be officially represented by Mr. 
Max Clarke [F.] and Mr. F. M. Elgood [F. |. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Alien Enemy Members. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1L.B.A..- 

Sirn,—It is announced in the current issue of the 
JourNAL that the Council have decided that the 
names of the German and Austrian Hon. Correspond- 
ing Members shall be deleted from the AKalendar. 

It is possible that expulsion would have been more 
tothe minds of some, but there were difficulties in the 
way. Bye-laws 24 and 25 prevented such a step unless 
the offending members were given reasonable oppor- 
tunity to meet any charge that might be made against 
them ; and even then the Council is not permitted to 
take drastie action unless there is a majority of at 
east. two-thirds. 
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The Institute at its meeting on the 4th January 
last has already expressed itself against expulsion, and 
in view of the Bye-laws the fact that the majority was 
a narrow one is beside the point. 

Reprimand, suspension, or expulsion for Dr. Dérp- 
feld, Otto Wagner, and the rest was not possible—or, 
at any rate, it would have given us too much trouble, 
consequently a milder but more questionable form of 
action has been adopted for teaching the enemy Hon 
Corresponding Members their place, and thev are to 
be slighted by having their names deleted from the 
Kalendar: and this is done, if vou please, behind 
their backs. Even the most miserable spy is not con- 
demned in law without full opportunity being given 
for him to make out his case ; we even help him to 
do SO. The letter of Bye-laws 24 and 25, drawn 
especially to ensure fairness all round, has been 
adhered to, but the spirit has been violated. 

To use the word “ delete ’’ instead of * expel” is 
merely to substitute a mild tweedledum for a strong 
tweedledee ; a difference not of kind but of degree. 

It is to be presumed that certain of us, remembering 
His Majesty's most just action about the Garter 
Knights, have thought we would go and do likewise, 
and as a consequence have tumbled into the very 
commonplace pitfall of false analogy. 

The King expelled recreant Knights who 
responsible directly for the Belgian abominations. We 
have decided to delete from the Aalendar the names of 
architects who, for all we know to the contrary, have 
been protesting as far as possible against their nation’s 


were 


crimes. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that we are 
deleting the names of our enemies: the relationship 
is personal, not national ; individual, not representa- 
tive. We have invited certain German and Austrian 
architects to become our members, not because thev 
are German or Austrian, or for the purpose of repre- 
senting those countries, but because of the excellence 
of their own personal work for architecture and civili- 
sation. Until we are assured without doubt that thev 
have become recreant by condoning the destruction of 
Belgian life and art we have no right to alter their 
status with us by a hair, much less to do so without 
hearing their defence. 

Surely it is a poor, ungenerous thing that we have 
done, one of those small acts which will be found to 
be so pernicious in their cumulative effect when the 
time comes for the re-establishment of goodwill in 
Yours faithfully, 

W. KE. Vernon Crompton | F. |}. 


Kurope. 


The Evolution of the Architectural Competition. 
22nd June 1915 
To the Editor, JourNaAw R.1L.B.A., 
Dear Sir,—Can vou afford a little space in the 
JoURNAL for a word on the subject of Mr. Lan- 
chester’s interesting Paper on the above subject , | 
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have grave doubts of the wisdom of Mr. Lanchester’s 


sugeestion to Building Committees of forming sub 
committees to consult with Lor il experts to form a 
1 


programme to be submitted to t 


) independent archi- 
tects, and then constituting a jury of five. 

I would suggest that a better plan would be for the 
Building Committee to fix th 
proximate cost, and “* all those 


accommodation, ap- 
matters that are pre- 
tances,’ and then hand 
whole matter to a single (who 
should be guided by the principles set out in Mr. 
H. T. Hare’s letter contributed to the discussion on 
Mr. Lanchester’s Paper), and leave him alone. 

| agree with Mr. Lanchester that 

(1) * The less imagin 
ing in tec hnique may be supel 


determined by force of circun 
over the 


assessol 


with a better train 





or as a judge to the 
oreater artist.” 
(2) * The 


should not he entirel in the hands 


adjudic: tion mpetitive designs 
of the older men.’ 
(3) ° Witha cood programme no further questions 
should be needed.” 
(4) “ I wish I could take the optimistic view of the 
President that "the head and 


oulders ’ 


best plan 


would always come out on top ever adjudicated. 


I should feel happier in 1 mind if I could think 
that.” 

Mr. Cross, in the discussion, referred to the system 
bv which designs might be assessed by the competi 
tors It would be an interesting ¢ xperiment for the 


R.1.B.A. 


the same time appointing a si 


to institute competition on these lines, at 
issessor and a jury 


of assessors. 


In conclusion, I think that in ull cases of competi 
tions the demands upon the « petitors should be as 
small as is consistent wit i nadication of inten 
tion.— Faithfully yours, 

Joun KEK. Yersury, Licentiate. 


The War and the Craftsman. 
To the Editor. JOURNAL R I.B.A 
The clarion call of Mars drowns the gentle) 
pleading of the Arts. It is not given to us all to 
emulate the exampl oft men Ike 


SIR, 


Benvenuto Cellini, to 


lav down the chisel and take p the sword; many of 


us are past our fighting davs and can only look on and 
wait with wistful memori nished youth 

Every day it hecomes more lifficult to find work 
for the men engaged in the industrial arts. It is pal 
ticularly hard on those skilled workers who too old o1 
unfitted for service to the State. are called upon to 


bear such a ver lara share i 


¢ catastrophe of war. 
The practice of thetr crait nands prosperity and 
All this is now swept de, and these men 
are faced with the practical cessation of then 
ed cost of living. 

Think what the 
1 the past, how the 
of the nation 1 itt ( the walls of hei 


mansions and churches in nd wood, the poetry 


peace. 
work 
combined with the greath eas 

What can be done to help them ? 


Carvers ol England nave d me 1 


history 
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of the dead singing through the ages. How | 
have all been when we have seen these past records of 
Is there not some little de!:t that 
the people owe to those craftsmen and their des. 
cendants ? 

Many schemes are formulated to help those who 
suffer by the war, but, as often happens, there ar 
always some whom neither philanthropy nor charity 
can reach, men who silently bear the full bu 
affliction without the power of appeal. Can nothing 
be done to stimulate once more the demand for th 
work of such men? It is not charity these men ask 
for, it is work, which can only be obtained by the 
co-operation of those who understand and sympathise 
with the traditions of the Crafts.— Yours truly, 


W. AUMONIER. 


id We 


the carver’s chisel. 


ten of 
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The late Joseph Arthur Reeve. 


The profession has lost one of its able expenents bi 
the death of Joseph Arthur Reeve, which took plac 
on the 10th May. 3orn in 1850 and educated 11 
Exeter, Mr. Reeve was articled to Mr. EK. J. Tarvei 
and afterwards entered the office of the late Willian 
Burges. While with Mr. Burges he was commissioned 
to make a careful survey of the ruins of Fountains 
\bbey for the Marquis of Bute, and the result of his 
labours Was published in his Monograph On Founta iis 
{bbey, a work which ts a monument of patient indus- 
trv, the exact position of each stone being accurate! 
recorded, and the volume embellished wit! 
delicate sketches of his ideas as to the original condi- 
tion of the building. Work soon came to him when he 


being 


commenced practice about forty vears ago, and was of 
very varied character. 

Among his chief buildings may be mentioned St. 
Boniface Missionary College, Warminster; the fin 
church of St. Mark, Salisbury, now approaching com- 
pletion; Archbishop Temple’s Boys’ School and 
Master’s House in Lambeth; Pepys House, West- 
minster ; a school house at Uppingham ; the chancel 
at Christ Church, Chelsea; chancel and reredos, St. 
Barnabas, Addison Road: the chancel of Widmer- 
pool Church ; St. Anne’s Church, Roath, Cardiff. 

Mr. Reeve had considerable experience In the 
restoration of old churches, his principle in such work 
being to retain as much as possible of the ancient work 
and to make good defects in a thoroughly sound man- 
ner. The following are some of the butldings en- 
trusted to his care: churches at Ramsbury, Reden 
hall, Welborne, East Dereham, Cawston, Mattishall, 
Waltham Abbey, Leverington, Ellingham, Luton, 
Cliffe, Chilham, Dartmouth; the Bishup’s Palace at 
Salisbury, and a Canon’s residence at Ely. 

Mr. Reeve took a keen interest in colour decoration. 
Examples of his work in this direction may be seen at 
St. John’s, Truro; St. John’s, Hoxton ; St. Andrews 
Westniinster ; St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and Luto! 
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Parish Church. Sereens, altars, and reredoses were 
frequently placed in his hands; the work in St. 
fdmund’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral, Addington Church, 
St, Saviour’s, Westgate-on-Sea, St. Andrew’s Home, 
Folkestone, Lambeth Parish Church, and Ramsbury 
being typical examples. In addition to these he de- 
signed a vast amount of church furniture and needle- 
work, all of which shows careful thought and refine- 
ment of detail. Many churchyard and other memorials 
were carried out by him, some of the more notable 


being: the memorial to five archbishops at Adding- 
ton; a churchyard memorial at Hayes; the 


“Hambro ’’ Monument in Milton Abbey ; memorial 
to Archbishop and Mrs. Magee at Peterborough ; the 
~Thring’”’ Memorial Cross at Uppingham; the 
“Wordsworth ” Cross at Britford, near Salisbury. 
One very interesting piece of work is the marble 
‘Font Grave ” in Lambeth Parish Church in memory 
of Archbishop Benson. Other examples of his skill 
are shown in the beautiful pastoral staff in sculptured 
ivory enriched with jewels which was executed for the 
late Bishop of Salisbury ; a staff for the Bishop of 
Rdinburgh in carved oak, and another in bass wood 
richly decorated and gilded for the Bishop of Norwich. 

The whole of Mr. Reeve’s work shows great care and 
attention to detail; he considered no trouble too 
vreat to arrive at what he felt was the best result, and 
consequently his work bears the stamp of his own 
personality. A man of unassuming manner and high 
ideals, he never sought publicity, but he has left 
behind him some examples of his art which will be 
worthy memorials of a refined and artistic mind. 

W. J. Witspon, Licentiate. 


Robert Fellowes Chisholm, F.S.A., who died on the 
28th May in his seventy-sixth year, was elected a 
Fellow in 1871, and was placed on the list of Retired 
Fellows in 1912. The greater part of his professional 
life was spent in India, where he held for many 
years the post of Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. He was responsible for a group of 
buildings of the Madras University, and a distinction 
he much prized was the Fellowship conferred upon 
him by the University. His most important work in 
India was the Baroda Palace, the town residence of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. The building covers an area 
of some 60,000 superficial feet, and is said to have 
been the most costly structure erected by a private 
individual during the nineteenth century. Other 
important works were the New College at Baroda, the 
Museum and Pavilion, Baroda; Bombay Municipal 
Offices, &c. During visits to England he read the 
following Papers before the Institute: “ Teroomal 
Naik’s Palace, Madura” [Transactions R.1.B.A. 
1876-77, p- Iso); ~ New College for the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, with Notes on Style and Domical Construc- 
tion in India” [Transactions R.1.B.A. 1882-83, 
p. 141]; ** Baroda Palace ” and * Some Principles of 
Domical Construction ” [JOURNAL, 28th May and 
llth June 1896]. On his retirement from India, 


427 


Mr. Chisholm gave up practice, and was placed on the 
List of Retired Fellows in 1900. After two years, 
however, he returned to professional life and resumed 
his Fellowship, practising in John Street, Adelphi. 
His chief work at this time was the Church of the 
Christian Scientists in Wilbraham Place, Sloane 
Street. He also prepared a design for an Indian 
Museum suggested for erection in Belvedere Road, 
Southwark. He rejoined the ranks of Retired 
Fellows in 1912, and spent the remainder of his days 
at Southsea. 

William Lovell Mason, of Ambleside [ Fellow, 1896], 
who was killed in a motor-cycling accident on the 
28th May, in his fifty-first year, served his articles 
with Mr. George H. Bibby, of Manchester, and was 
afterwards an improver in the office of Mr. Paul 
Ogden [F.|. He began practice in partnership with 
his father in 1885, and was responsible for numerous 
residential buildings and business premises in Amble- 
side. He was manager for the Stock Ghyll Park Com- 
mittee, surveyor for the Greenbank Estate, and had 
carried out important sewage works for the Ambleside 
Local Board. He was a water-colour artist of excep- 
tional ability, and was widely known as an expert in 
forestry. 








MINUTES. XVI. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, 21st June 1915, at 8.30 p.m.—Pre- 
sent: Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair; 
39 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 28 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 8 Licentiates, 
5 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 7th June 1915, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of John 
Macviear Anderson, Past President, and referred to his many 
services to the Institute, it was ; 

Reso_veD, that the Institute do record on the Minutes of 

this Mecting its grateful appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered to the Institute by its late esteemed 
Fellow and Past President, John Maecviear Anderson, 
and an expression of deep regret at the loss it has sut- 
fered by his death; and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed on behalf of the Institute 
to his widow and family. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease of Dr. 
William Robert Ware. Hon. Corresponding Me mbe r; Boston, 
U.S.A., and a vote of sympathy and condolence was passed 
to his nearest relatives. 

The decease was further announced of William 
Osborne and Samuel Cooper Stephens, Licentiates. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President : 
Horace Porter, Frank Peck, and Edward Arthur Hunt. 
Fellows, and Maurice Tobias, Licentiate. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Frank Darling [F.], of Toronto. 

Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner for 
Canada, received the Medal on Mr. Darling’s behalf, and. 
having read a cablegram from Mr. Darling expressing appre- 
ciation of the honour and regret at his inability to be present 
to receive it in person, Sir George made some remarks upon 
the high merit of Mr. Darling’s works and upon his worthiness 
generally to receive the distinction conferred upon him. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past 
President, seconded by the Hon. W. P. Schreiner, C.M.G., 


Robert 
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The Final: Alternative Problems in Designs. 
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{ecommodation.— Separate entrance for patien Con- 
the kitchen part of the 
Good drawing-r n and 
with one 

and two bathrooms, and usual offices ; one bedro 
resident patient, with bathroom adjoining, and sn 
for A study or morning-room is 0} 
Che house is to be set back from the road on both fr 


sulting and waiting rooms near 


house. 


Front and back stairs. 


dining-room, five ordinary bedrooms, ‘ssIng 
nh for a 
| bed- 
tional, 
itages, 


ired, 


room nurse. 
\ small garage without living accommodation is d 

Drawings.—}-inch plans and two elevations 
section and a small block plan. 

Subject 8.8 vy. 

a) The accompanying plan shows a large house built in 
1810, standing 110 feet much 
used by motor trafic. The owner is greatly inconve mienced 


and one 


back from a main road now 


and desires to enclose his forecourt in 
He has 


rhe ed of a studio for wood and metal work, an orangery for 


y noise and dust, 
order to shut off these nuisances as far as possible. 


winter storage of shrubs, a loggia overlooking the garden, 
A turning circle 70 feet in diameter must 
be allowed for motor-cars. Shew how his requirements may 
be best attained. The site falls 3 feet towards the h 
! inch 
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ind a garage. 
south. 
1 foot. 


Plan, elevations and sections 
L foot. 
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bh) A RESIDENTIAL FLATS standing on an 
open site arranged round a quadrangle which is 150 feet 
square. The buildings to be in two stories, and the flats 
generally to contain living-room, small kitchen and larder, 
There is to 
n arrangement of a central dining-room and kitchen, 
&e., with accommodation for servants to attend to this 
department, and also to give a limited amount of service in 
the flats, 

Drawings. 


GROUP O| 


two or three bedrooms, w.c. and bathroom. 


" 
wea 


. . . ! 
Plans, elevation and section to ,},-inch scat, 
und } inch detail of main entrance to quadrangle. 
Dates for Submission of De SIQUS in 1915-1916. 
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